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AN ANALYSIS OF CURRENT INTERNATIONAL EVENTS 


How Europe Views U.S. Gold Outflow 
by Jan Hasbrouck 


Paris—The reaction of the average man in in November 1960. whx 


the street in Europe to the current troubles $ villi ( ver the 


of the dollar is about the same as it would be roops in West Germany, a 
among New Yorkers if they heard that Nel g Erhard’s counteroffer o 
son A. Rockefeller was having some losses on long-term debts was 
the stock market. neverthneies Onn §s abrupt 
Chey might say: “He’s a good guy and I’m United States request has beer 


sorry he’s having this trouble. But I dare say some indig 
he will continue to eat regularly.” Nor would West Ge 
New Yorkers lose any respect for Mr. Rocke yold and dollar reserves 


feller; after all he would have plenty left and lion a year and, unlike 


still be governor. has not s ir been willis 


i ; 
[his is about all the reaction most Euro reserves for the good of th« 


WwW 


peans can have on such a technical subject nity. It has been niggardly 
which has been covered skimpily in the popu derdeveloped countries, and 


lar press here. But among statesmen, financiers use an understatement 


} 


and businessmen—those who really know and tions. Althou ts currenc\ 


whose opinion really counts—the reaction has valued, it shows no si 


been one that should be heartwarming for change in the rat Deutscl 


the United States. it must be ne in mind that West G 
The whole gold situation, in fact, has because of tl lies’ postwar 

caused a considerable wave of resentment in its disarmament, does not ha 

Europe against West Germany, which is be ment costs parable to thos« 

ing made the villain of the piece. It is agreed cipal NATO members. In shot 

that Secretary of the Treasury Robert B. many, man) iropeans feel 


\nderson approached the Germans in a rather a good neighbor in the econ 


in i ha 


undiplomatic manner on his hasty visit to Our current gold troubles h 
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the attention of many Europeans 
who had never thought about it be- 
fore the contrast between American 
and German policy. European news- 
papers have pointed out that the 
United States could have ended our 
balance-of-payments difficulties long 
ago with any one of a number of 
bad-neighbor moves, such as restric- 
tions on American tourists, cuts in 
foreign aid, new tariffs and other 
measures. 

Informed Europeans know that 
there is nothing basically wrong with 
the United States dollar. The No- 
vember 26 the London 
Economist says flatly that “the dollar 


issue of 


today is not overvalued.” It points 
that 
American industry are still highly 


out many major sectors of 
competitive in world markets and 
notes that American coal is cheaper 
in the Ruhr than German coal, “or 
at least it would be if the Germans 
were as willing to meet competition 
as they are to give it.” If Europe 
would lower its tariffs, we could 
double our annual sale of foodstuffs 
and cotton there from $800 million 
to $16 billion. 

The recent outflow of gold from 
the United States, estimated at more 
than $1 billion up to the third quar- 
ter of this year alone, has been 
due partly to uncertainty as to what 
the new Administration might do in 
the face of the gold drain, but basi- 
cally to the disparity between Ameri- 
can and European interest rates. Far 
from cashing in on the situation in 
recent weeks, our major allies have 


sought to help us by cutting their 


The United States not only enjoys 
great moral credit in Europe for its 
postwar economic policies, but it also 
holds the key to the prosperity of the 
non-Communist world. So sympathy 
and aid now extended to us by Euro- 
peans are not entirely due to grati- 
tude. Europe’s statesmen and finan- 
that the 
be kept healthy, and they realize that 


ciers know dollar must 


the United States government must 





The next Headline Series— 
January-February — will be 
“The Future of Nuclear 
Tests,” by Hans A. Bethe and 
Edward Teller. Two 
guished scientists, Dr. Bethe 


distin- 


is professor of theoretical phy- 
sics at Cornell University and 
Dr. Teller, professor of phys- 
ics-at-large at the University 


of California. 











not be put in such a position as to be 
forced by public opinion at home to 
adopt restrictive measures on its 
large foreign aid or foreign trade. 

The Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation, the 18-na- 
tion general staff of Europe’s econo- 
my, which has been expanded into 
the 20-nation Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment (OECD) and which we have 
just joined, has recently issued its 
annual report on the economy of the 
United States. This report represents 
the considered opinion of the best 
economic minds in Europe, and one 
of its main points is that Western 
Europe must abolish all remaining 


permit the United States to rectify 
its balance of payments through the 
legitimate channels of trade. 

This is the way the OEEC report 
sums up the situation (the italics 
are ours): 

“The United States balance of 
payments has improved significantly 
compared to last year. But the out- 
flow of gold and liquid dollar assets 
remains high, and substantial further 
improyement will be needed in order 
to achieve a reasonable equilibrium. 
The marked increase in the mer- 
chandise trade surplus over the past 
year is encouraging. But the effort 
of the United States to achieve rea- 
sonable equilibrium in ways which 
work toward expansion of world 
trade and economic activity will to 
an important extent be helped by 
cooperation, through the pursuit of 
appropriate economic policies on the 
part of other major trading coun- 
tries, including the removal by mem- 
ber countries of remaining discrimi- 
nation against dollar imports.” 

The United States has high hopes 
about the value of the OECD as 
shown by the statement made by 
Secretary of the Treasury Douglas 
Dillon, when he was United States 
Undersecretary of State, on his ar- 
rival in Paris on December 11, 1960. 
He called the OECD a “major fur- 
ther mechanism” by which the in- 
dustrialized West would be able to 
“promote healthy economic growth 
both at home and throughout the 
free world.” 


Mr. Hasbrouck, an American writer, has 


been financial editor of the European edi 


tion of the New York Herald-Trihune 


bank rates. restrictions on dollar imports and so since 1950. 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 





Communism’s Four Main Goals 





The 20,000-word Communist mani- 
festo is regarded as “must” reading 
at the Department of State—and 
Americans generally would do well 
to read it. (See summary in Foreicn 
Poticy BuLietin of January 1, 
“World Communism: Right, Left or 
Center?” by Vera Micheles Dean.) 
Department of State officials are in- 
terested not only in what the mani 
festo says, but in what it means and 
in what it portends. 

The key question for the free 
world really is not what the mani- 
festo says, or what Moscow or Pei- 
ping claims it says, but what can be 
expected as a result of the important 
nearly month-long Moscow confer- 
ence of the hierarchy of world com- 
munism. 

First, it seems obvious, that as a 
result of this conference, a more ac- 
tive and militant Communist policy 
will be pursued in the underdevel- 
oped world. The manifesto clearly 
calls for “struggle” in the underde 
veloped areas against “imperialism” 
and “colonialists.” The goal of com 
munism, it is made clear, is the eradi 
cation of all 


Western influence— 


political, military and economic 
in those areas. 

This goal is already being pursued 
in Laos; it is being sought in the 
Congo and pressed in Cuba. In other 
words, international communism has 
chosen specific and limited underde- 
veloped areas in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America in which it hopes to 
accomplish its purpose. Once having 
established a beachhead in each con- 
tinent, it can be taken for granted 
that the 


mark out new areas to dominate. 


Communist powers will 
Second, the manifesto’s call for in- 


tensification of the class struggle and 
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its support of “national democracies” 
as a step toward eventual Commu 
nist takeover suggest greater politi 
cal support of various “anti-imperi- 
alist” movements throughout the 
world. This is already apparent in 
Laos, in South Vietnam, in Cuba, 
in the Congo, where communism is 
supporting a national front—to be 
Communist-dominated, of 


Third, the 


strengthening of the military de 


course. 


manifesto’s call for 


fenses of the Socialist camp “by all 
means” suggests an increased danger 
of war—particularly local wars 

insistance 


despite the manifesto’s 


that war is not inevitable. This call 
for a stronger military posture by all 
Communist countries increases the 
military threat to the free world, 
even if actual should 


war never 


break out. 
U.S. Principal Enemy 
And, 


American line appearing throughout 


fourth, the stronger anti 


the manifesto suggests that, while 
the U.S.S.R. may try for a summit 


kind of 


with the West, the Chinese Commu 


and some modus vivendi 
nists in particular and international 
communism in general are deter 
mined to identify the United States 
as the principal, if not only, enemy. 
As far as this manifesto goes, there 
is nothing to indicate that the Chi- 
nese Communists at the Moscow con 
clave were able to make Berlin a 
matter of collective Communist poli 
cy. Berlin still remains the domain 
of the U.S.S.R., with the Kremlin 
blowing hot or cold on it as Premier 
Nikita S. Khrushchev decides. 
However, it is of considerable sig 
nificance that at this meeting Peiping 


was able to get into the manifesto 
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paragraphs which stress the equality 
and independence of all Communist 
parties and emphasize that decisions 
taken by the Communist hierarchy 
are binding on all. At the same time, 
the manifesto recognizes the primacy 
of the Soviet Union in the Commu 
nist camp. Thus the U.S.S.R. Com- 
munist party, while in theory only 
“equal” to other national Communist 
parties, is still “more equal.” But 
with the Chinese Communists press 
ing for unqualified equality with 
Moscow, the Communist party of the 
U.S.S.R. may 


this meeting, be 


possibly, as a result of 


just a little less 
“more equal” than before. 

What this manifesto and the Mos 
cow conclave suggest, then, as far as 
the West is concerned, are the fol 
militant 


lowing steps: 1. A more 


Communist policy in underdevel 
oped areas. 2. Intensification of the 
class struggle throughout the world. 
3. A stronger militar 


bloc. 4. A 


anti-American propaganda and ta 


posture by the 


Communist step-up in 


tics. 
The manifesto makes clear that a 


half-dozen doctrinal disputes be 
tween Moscow and Peiping still re 


| 


main unresolved. But despite this 


revelation of certain differences, 
there is no expectation in Washing 
ton or other free-world capitals that 
the Communist axis is breaking up. 


The 


strains and disagreements between 


manifesto discloses certain 
Moscow and Peiping, but to the free 
world its disclosure of greater Com 
munist militancy, with the prospect 
of intensified cold war, should be of 
more immediate and pressing in- 
terest and concern. 


NEAL STANFORD 
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Would a Peace 
Corps Be Useful? 








(During the election campaign 
President John F. Kennedy, speaking 
at the San Francisco Cow Palace on 


2, urged the creation 


Vovember 
of a United States “peace corps’ — 
an idea originally suggested in Con- 
gress by Representative Henry S. 
Reuss, Democrat of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Kennedy said 


ni Think of the 


Imerican personnel could 


skilled 


work, 


wonders 


building good will, building the 
peace. There is not enough money in 
all America to relieve the misery of 
the underdeveloped world in a giant 
and endless soup kitchen. But there 
is enough know-how and enough 
knowledgeable people to help those 
nations help themselves. 

“I therefore propose that our tn- 
adequate efforts in this area be sup- 
plemented by a ‘peace corps’ of tal- 
ented young men willing and able 
to service their country in this fash- 
ion for three years as an alternative 
well- 


qualified through rigorous standards 


to peacetime Selective Service 


well-trained in the language, skills 
and customs they will need to know 
and directed and paid by the ICA 
Point Four agencies. We cannot dis- 
continue training our young men as 
also need 


soldiers of war—but we 


them as ambassadors of peace. 


“This would be a volunteer corps 
and volunteers would be sought 
among talented 


well 
of life. For this nation is full of 


young women as 


and from every race and walk 


young people eager to serve the cause 

of peace in the most useful way.” 
Would such a peace corps be use- 

ful? Here are two different responses 


to this question.)—Tue Eprror 


HILE the aims of the protago- 
W':. of the “peace corps” 
proposed by President John F. Ken 
nedy during the election campaign 
are laudable, the impact of such a 
program on foreign affairs would be 
powerful and, accordingly, a careful, 
dispassionate examination is manda- 
tory. Among the questions we must 
ask are these: What exactly are the 
tasks which American youth might 
undertake? Would these activities fill 
an important need in underdevel- 
oped countries? Can this assistance 
be more effectively provided in other 
ways? 

In the absence of concrete sug- 
gestions—so far at least—from the 
supporters of the peace corps, we can 
only infer that the talents of young 
Americans would be used for non- 
tasks in rural For 


technical areas. 


example, will they devote their 
brawn to constructing wells, latrines, 
schools, and so on for the villagers of, 


let us say, India or Nigeria? 


Experts—Not Youths—Needed 


If this is the intention, then the 
plan is ridiculous. The last thing 
that the underdeveloped countries 
have in short supply is unskilled 
labor and, moreover, such improve- 
ments, having as they do the appear 
ance of donations from on high- 
and from overseas—are unlikely to 
become firmly implanted in the rural 
customs of the people among whom 
American youths would work. Many 
experts on economic development, for 
example in India, argue that com- 
munity development, which would 
inspire villagers to cooperate in the 
creation of mutually enjoyed capital 
assets, is essential for 


and _ social 


Fe 


by Michael Belshaw 


Dr. Belshaw is assistant professor of economics at Hunter 

College of the City of New York. He has also taught 

courses in economic development at Barnard and Douglass 

colleges, and is author of articles on technical aspects of 
planning for economic development. 


EXPERTS, NOT YOUTHS, NEEDED 


rural progress. Could American 
youngsters assist in such develop 
ment? I think not. Our knowledge 
of the methods of stimulating self 
sustained community improvement 
is still meager and uncertain, and it 
is presumptuous to expect youth to 
succeed in a field where professionals 
are still groping. Moreover, in rural 
areas throughout the world outsiders 
are viewed with a suspicion which 
crumbles only slowly. Community 
development necessitates, among 
other things, the training of local 
leaders, and this calls for unique, ma- 
ture and sympathetic professional 
guidance. 

If this task seems impracticable, 
could American youths be used as 
teachers? This might be feasible, al 
though we must not fall for the com 
monly held assumption that teach 
ing is a simple task which does not 
involve special qualities on the part 
of the teacher. To teach, the young 
sters would need not only to be in 
nately endowed with intelligence, 
tact, patience and a sense of humor, 
but would also need special training 
in indigenous tongues, a deep appre- 
ciation and respect for local custom 
and, as if these qualities are not al 
ready a tall enough order, useful 
knowledge to impart. 

The United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO), which trains govern 
ment officers in the techniques of 
fundamental education at its center 
takes 18 
methods of 


in Patzcuaro, Mexico, 


months to instill the 
working with rural folk into selected, 
mature, experienced people who do 
not have to face the additional bur- 


(Continued on page 70) 
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by Franklin Wallick 


Mr. Wallick, public relations director of Allied Industrial 
Workers of America, AFL-CIO, served in China with the 
Brethren Group under UNRRA in 1947 and 1948, studied 


} 


at Antioch College and the University of Chicago, and 


was formerly administrative assistant to Representative 
Henry S. Reuss, Democrat of Wisconsin. 


ALL KINDS OF SKILLS NEEDED 


I rHE American peace corps pro 
posed by President John F. Ken 
nedy becomes an exclusive elite corps 
for college graduates and neglects to 
tap the great reservoir of skillful and 
mechanically adept young Americans 
lack A.B.’s or 


records, it will fall far short of the 


who matriculation 
mark set in this eloquent proposal. 


Some warm-up training for a 
period of at least six months in the 
languages and history of the coun 


tries where members of the peace 
corps will serve is an absolute must. 
This kind of orientation for overseas 


work is not yet part of regular col 


lege training, so possession of a col 
lege degree, whether an A.B. or a 
Ph.D., would hardly guarantee facili 
ty, for example, in the Ibo language 
of eastern Nigeria, or in one of In 
dia’s 14 main languages. 

The peace corps can use experts 
in world history, premedical and pre 
law students, graduate engineers and 
1 host of other college-trained young 
people. But the peace corps can and 
must also use the farm boy, who 
knows how to cultivate the soil and 
raise hogs and chickens, and who 
tinker The 


peace corps needs the machine-shop 


can with machinery. 
skill of the boy with poor grammar 
welder, or the 


flunked 


high school chemistry but knows 


who can run an ar 
ham-radio operator who 
how to set up a miniature short-wave 
radio station in an isolated village. 

For two years after World War II 
I worked with 50 young Americans 
under the age of 30 in China with a 
Service Unit (BSU), at 

UNRRA. Our group 


ranged from Harvard graduates to 


Brethren 


tached to 


youths who barely made it through 


high school in Oskaloosa, Iowa. But 
all of us—because of careful screen 
ing and intensive cram courses in 
language and culture—were deter 
mined to do our best in far-flung 
areas of China. 

The fact that we volunteered at 


subsistence pay did a lot to weed 


out misfits and adventure-seekers. 


UNRRA_ Director 
W. Rooks said in 1947 of the Breth 
“They 


contributed more per man than al 


General Lowell 


ren group: have probably 


most any other division of the 
UNRRA organization.” Harlan 
Cleveland, who was director of the 
Office 1947-48 and is 
director of the Maxwell 


Syracuse University, 


China now 
School at 
said in a mes 
sage to the Brethren group: “Each 
of you as individuals presents fewer 
administrative and personnel prob 
lems than any other 50 people at 


tached to the China office.” 


Value of Peace Corps 
A BSU alumnus 


“They 


had to kill millions of people to 


wrote me re 
cently: [the Communists | 
erase the memory of the good that 
was done there by dedicated people.” 
This same correspondent stressed 
how the peace corps would correct 
our present-day educational defi 
ciencies: “One of the shortcomings 
of our educational system is the lack 
of our young people experiencing, 
seeing, and smelling the misery and 
poverty in the world. Naturally, this 
produces the fat, self-satisfied, all 
knowing, unsympathetic American.” 

It is my conviction that the value 
of the peace corps would be’ mani- 
fold. It would help to make our for- 


eign aid programs more human by 
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putting into them young people who 
can “rough it” close to those on the 
receiving end of our aid. It would 
help our youth by giving them a bit 
ter, but exciting taste of how the rest 
of the world lives. And what is more, 
the peace corps would demonstrate 
that the American people are what 
they really are—hard-working, prac 


tical, idealistic and good-natured. 
We are not asking the rest of the 
world to behave as we do. But we 
are asking the people of Iran to see 
us as we really are, not as we look in 
imported Hollywood movies. 

A garage mechanic from Oregon, 
who struggled through high school 
and then signed up with me for 
duty and has worked ever 
ICA Asia 


Africa, had this to say about the im 


China 


since in projects in and 
pact of his work in China: “I know 
that some of the families we plowed 
ground for were better off for some 
time after we were there. On the 
lighter side, we surely gave some of 
the rural people a lot to talk about 
for some time. In one case our group 
gave the ferryboat operators on the 
Han river a good laugh when we 
dropped a tractor in the river. Every 
time we crossed the ferry after that 
they had to go through the whol 
thing all over again to the accom 
paniment of a great deal of laughter. 
They didn’t forget the day we had 
together getting the tractor out again 
either.” 

The lesson learned by those Chi 
nese farmers when they saw young 
Americans rigging up a way to pull 
tractors out of the river mud was just 
as important as that of getting those 
tractors into a field for plowing. And 
there was a lesson, too, for the some 
times disdainful young Chinese col 
lege and middle school graduates 
who worked with the BSU. 

Too 


Asia 


their fingernails dirty. The Commu 


many college graduates in 


and Africa are afraid to get 


nists have succeeded in luring some 





young intellectuals into lives of dedi- 
cated hard work for political or- 
ganizing. As believers in democracy, 
we must try to lure the educated 
youth of Asia, Africa and Latin 
the dedicated hard 


work needed to improve their coun- 


America into 
tries—by working at essential village 
projects, setting up health clinics and 
teaching school. 

I hope we shall continue to have 
highly trained experts draw up the 
blueprints and give over-all direc- 
tion to our overseas projects. But | 
want American young people, in- 
stead of tinkering solely with hot 
rods and gocarts, to put some of 
their mechanical ingenuity to work 
where it is most needed in other 
lands. 

With good background training, 
careful screening, sympathetic leader- 
ship and practical projects for assign- 
ment, I feel sure that the Ivy League 
boy from Cambridge or New Haven 
can do as much for his country as 
can the Future Farmer of America 
from Iowa or North Dakota. Our 
peace corps should represent the cos- 
mopolitan character of the United 
States. It should be as cosmopolitan 
in make-up as our own nation. 

I shall never forget the Boston 
youth who acquired his love for the 
Chinese and a facility for Chinese 
penmanship from, of all people, his 
laundryman. With some trepidation 
he was signed up by the Brethren 
Service Committee for China work 
because of his fierce loyalty to the 
Chinese people, despite the fact that 
he could scarcely repair the family’s 
He stuck 
with magnificent courage in the Yel- 


burned-out fuses. it out 
low River flood area, living in a tent 
in subzero weather in a region fre- 
quently overrun with Communist 
guerrillas. 

The young generation of Ameri- 
cans is seeking only one war—the 
war against hunger, poverty, igno- 
rance and disease. And it will take 


many kinds of peacetime soldiers to 


fight the battles on this new frontier. 


Belshaw 


(Continued from page 68) 
dens implicit in strange cultures and 
unfamiliar languages. At the present 
time our liberal arts colleges hardly 
have the necessary orientation to be 
helpful in this respect, although the 
better land-grant and teachers’ col- 
leges may be flexible enough to ad- 
just to the new demands. But what 
would these young people teach? 


Must Have Fundamental 
Knowledge 


The often made suggestion that 
they convey a knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language is not very practical. 
In view of the deplorable level of lit- 
eracy in most underdeveloped coun- 
tries, such instruction hardly fills an 
urgent need. In rural areas the need 
is for more fundamental knowledge 
—sometimes literacy, but more often 
such things as agronomy, masonry, 
child-care, elementary hygiene, ele- 
mentary mechanics, and so on. Per- 
haps our youth can help in these 
matters, but we must remember that 
the youngsters themselves, if they are 
to be of use, will have to know a 
great deal more than the elementary 
knowledge they convey. 

Several supporters of the peace 
corps have suggested that its prime 
function would be to demonstrate 
the dignity of manual labor. To 
whom? To the non-Western peas- 
ant? Anyone who has seen the farm- 
er in underdeveloped countries must 
know that he works just as hard as 
health, diet and the seasons permit. 
Those who regard physical tasks 
below their dignity and refuse to soil 
their hands consider themselves an 
elite, and are usually found in the 
ranks of traders, absentee landlords, 
government officials and the like. On 
the very dubious assumption that 
these elite people can easily be made 
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to change their attitude, the only 
which 


would be another elite. Our “elite,” 


group could reach them 
if any in this democratic society 
would care to be so called, would be 
our trained professional technical 
personnel. Our college students may 
influence college graduates else- 
but 
minds might they not just as possibly 
For 


when Americans urge agricultural 


where, in sensitive, insecure 


breed resentment and scorn? 
labor on non-Westerners, our friends 
in Asia, Africa and the Middle East 
often believe we want to keep them 
from creating industries and _ busi- 
nesses of their own. 

We should not offer underdevel- 
oped countries our labor; we may be 
able to give them something of our 
spirit, but we must grant them as 
much as we can give—and they will 
take—of our skills. The skills for 
which they cry are manifold. Some 
are complex, such as the technique 
of setting up a viable economic plan, 
while others, such as typing, are 
relatively simple. All these skills are 
best transferred by dedicated, ex- 
perienced professionals, and it should 
be our objective to increase the sup- 
ply of assistance of this kind. 

Any expansion in Federal assist- 
ance to underdeveloped countries 
should aim at enlarging the roster of 
permanent specialist advisers. Gov- 
ernment assistance to a peace corps, 
even if the effort made some contri- 
bution, would compromise the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administra- 
tion (ICA) by forcing it to compete 
even more vigorously for funds than 
it now does, and by dissipating its 
administrative energy in overseeing 
a group of exuberant American 
youths. If we must have a peace 
corps, let it be a private, not a pub- 
lic, venture, and let it serve in useful 
tasks within the United States much 
as did the Civilian Conservation 
Corps (CCC) during the depression 
of the 1930's. 
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FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


[e) Communist World: Monolithic or Diverse? 








In reading the new Communist 
manifesto published here on Decem- 
ber 7, the question naturally arises 
whether the duality of this docu- 
full of 


tions”—the phrase 


ment, “internal contradic- 
repeatedly ap- 
plied by Communists to the “capi- 
talist system”—is merely an attempt 
to deceive the West, or a reflection 


of genuine disagreement between 


diverse Communist groups, until 
now regarded as joined in an un- 
breakable union. Is the Communist 
world a monolith which merely uses 
“Aesopian” language to deceive and 
confuse its opponents—or are there 
significant diversities within its pur- 
portedly ironclad framework? 
There is little doubt that the Com- 
munist countries, including Yugo- 
slavia, which has been more or less 
vigorously denounced as a “heretic” 
since 1948, when it left the Comin- 
form (and is administered a rigorous 
drubbing in the new manifesto), 
agree on certain basic issues. They 
believe that Communist political, 
economic and social institutions, 
varying (by Communist standards) 
trom 


moderate in Yugoslavia to 


harsh in Communist China, with 
Russia under Khrushchev in a mid- 
way position of relative mellowing 
at home, as compared with Stalin, 
are best designed to achieve the goals 
of development sought by all the 
newly emerging countries. The three 
Communist nations, which symbol- 
ize three main trends in the Commu- 
nist world, affirm the need for far- 
reaching changes in Asia, the Middle 
East, Africa and Latin America; and 
each in its own way is doing its ut- 
most to encourage and assist such 
changes. All three oppose the con- 


tinuance of “colonialism” by West- 
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ern nations, as was indicated once 
more on December 14 when Yugo- 
slavia voted with the Communist 
bloc in the United Nations in favor 
of the Afro-Asian resolution calling 
for “immediate steps” toward a 
“speedy and unconditional end [of | 
colonialism in all its 


forms and 


manifestations,” on which the Unit- 


ed States abstained, along with 
Britain, France, Belgium, Portugal, 
Australia, Spain, the Dominican Re- 


public and South Africa. 


Some Diversities 


But there are also significant dif- 
ferences between Communist China, 
the U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia, which 
by the current standards of commu- 
nism can be said to represent right, 
center and left in the Communist 
spectrum. Peiping, now at the mili- 
tant stage of communism, at home 
and abroad, through which the U.S.- 
S.R. passed under Trotzky 
Stalin in the late 1920’s and 
1930’s, is convinced that war may 


and 


early 


prove inevitable (specifically in order 
to recover Formosa from Chiang 
Kai-shek), although it accepts in the 
manifesto the: assumption that war 
Belgrade, 
which maintains the position of bal- 


may not occur; while 


ance wheel between Communist and - 


non-Communist blocs, is hopeful 
that nuclear war—any kind of war— 
may be averted. And Peiping, in un- 
varnished terms, denounces the Unit- 
ed States as Enemy Number One. 
Moscow, according to the mani- 
festo, appears to chime in with this 
view, but meanwhile, outside of the 
Communist framework, makes it 
clear that the “near future” triumph 
of communism makes war evitable 


and that it wants to renew negotia- 


1961 


tions with Washington under the 
new Administration. Yugoslavia goes 
U.S.S.R. It 
cooperates closely with the neutralist 


much further than the 


group (as it did in New York during 
the UN General 


joined India, Indonesia, Ghana and 


Assembly when it 


Egypt in urging the renewal of con 
versations between President Eisen 
Khrushchev ). 
And while Marshal Tito, on Decem 


hower and Premier 


ber 26, accused the West of being 
the principal source of discord in 
also announced 
1961 


fresh financial aid 


the world today, he 


monetary reforms for which 
entail 
West. 


China presses forward with its plans 


from the 
Meanwhile, Communist 
to obtain nuclear bombs, which, ac- 
cording to some experts, it may have 
The U.S.S.R., 


still reluctant to accept the full-scale 


within a year. while 
inspection demanded by the West, 
has continued to negotiate with the 
United States and Britain in Geneva 
about a nuclear-test ban. In contrast 
to Moscow’s demand for immediate 
acceptance of disarmament without 
simultaneous arrangements for in- 
spection, Yugoslavia favors disarma 
ment achieved gradually, accom- 
panied by step-by-step introduction 


of inspection. 


Communist Influences at Work 
Whatever the diversities between 
them, the three Communist nations, 
each in its own way, are exerting a 
significant influence on the emerging 
nations. Among them there is no 
clear-cut division of spheres of 
fluence. The U.S.S.R. 
nist China are both active‘ in Asia, 
Africa and Latin 


Laos to 


and Commu- 


America—from 
Cuba to 
Guinea and Algeria. Some observers 


Morocce.. from 





believe that their activities may some- 
times be competitive rather than 
complementary, as certain of the un- 
derdeveloped lands—for example, 
Guinea—seek to copy the Chinese 
communes rather than the Russian 
collective farms. Yugoslavia, for its 
part, is sharing with some Asian 
countries and with Egypt its experi- 
ence as a Communist country which 
once closely followed Russia’s pattern 
under Stalin and then greatly eased 
both its political dictatorship and its 
economic centralization. 

The net result of the activities of 
the Communist countries, short of 
(and with the 
avowed hope that war is evitable), 


war carried out 
is that Communist ideas, in one 
form or another, are being spread 
in many areas of the globe from 
which the United States had once 
hoped they would be barred by the 
policy of military containment we 
adopted in 1947. The present situa- 
tion might be described in the words 
of Victor Hugo in his Histoire d’un 
Crime, when he wrote: “One can re- 
sist the invasion of armies, but not 


the invasion of ideas.” 


Success Not Inevitable 


This does not mean that Commu- 
nist ideas are bound to win out in 
the cold war—unless one accepts the 
Moscow-Peiping thesis about the in- 
evitability of Communist victory. 
There is no doubt that communism, 


even though somewhat modified in 
the U.S.S.R. and moderated in Yugo- 
slavia, remains a formidable danger 
to all noncommunist societies—this 
is recognized not only by the West, 
but increasingly also by neutralist 
countries in Asia and Africa, as well 
as by Latin Americans alarmed by 
events in Cuba. What the United 
States urgently needs to do is to re- 
think its own ideas about a world 
which is changing with the speed of 
lightning, and implement these ideas 
by actions around the globe. 

In the past, many Americans had 
been critical of several of the neu- 
tralist countries—most recently the 
newly emerged African nations— 
for not making a clear-cut choice be- 
tween Western democracy and com- 
munism; while the Communist bloc 
has been demanding that these same 
countries choose communism and re- 
ject democracy. Now an increasing 
number of new or transformed na- 
tions are asking us to understand 
that they are not prepared to accept 
either Western concepts, which may 
not be suitable for their circum- 
stances today, or communism, whose 
violence they oppose. Instead they 
want to develop their own institu- 
tions, borrowing those features of 
all existing systems which seem to 
meet their needs. 

The United States, both in its own 
history and in its attitudes toward 


other countries, has amply demon- 
strated that it does not oppose revo- 
lution and civil war. What has not 
always been clear is whether we un- 
derstand that revolutions and civil 
wars involve convulsions and blood- 
shed—as they also did here. Doubts 
about our attitude have given the 
Communists an advantage in appeal- 
ing to the deep-seated desires of new 
nations for far-reaching changes 
which often seem to alarm us. 

The most immediate choice which 
Administration — is 
what the United States should do 


faces the new 
about its policy toward Communist 
China. The United States may find 
it necessary to accept the inclusion of 
Peiping in negotiations about nu 
clear tests, irrespective of whether or 
not it recognizes the government of 
mainland China or acquiesces in its 
admission to the UN. If we are will- 
ing to undertake such talks, we 
would be in a stronger position to 
enlist the support of nonaligned na 
tions in the nonmilitary contest with 
the Communist world. In such a con- 
test, too, we would have the backing 
of at least one Communist country, 
Yugoslavia, which in spite of its own 
harsh experience with the Soviet 
bloc, has neither abandoned its own 
convictions nor found it necessary to 
resort to war. 

Vera Micueces Dean 


(The second of two articles.) 
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